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NFLATION WAS A SERIOUS problem for Southern Pa- 

cific throughout last year, and the fourth quarter also 
saw railroad traffic drop sharply and our net income for the 
period decline 32%. Yet 1974 as a whole shaped up as a 
good year for us. Earnings reached a high of $111.9 million, 
up 11% over 1973 and up 3% over the previous record 
in 1972. 

We hauled slightly jess railroad freight (80.9 million reve- 
nue ton-miles vs. 82.8 million the prior year), but rate in- 
creases enabled our railway operating revenues. also to 
show an 11% increase, to $1.52 billion. Inflation-ted operat- 
ing expenses increased by a somewhat greater percentage, 
or 11.4%, to $1.38 biilion. 

The trucking subsidiaries suffered an operating joss tor 
the year, but the pipeline companies turned in another good 
performance and the land and natural resource activities 
also showed good growth. The new communications com- 
pany, while understandably not yet in the black, went into 
coast-to-coast operation and is being well received. 

However, Southern Pacific’s net income as a percent of 
revenues continued to decline, from 7.5% in 1972 to 6.5% 
in both 1973 and 1974. That simply means that out of every 
dollar of revenues we took in last year we 
paid out 93.5 cents for wages, materials, 
services, maintenance, rents, interest on 
borrowed money, taxes and other ex- 
penses, leaving 6.5 cents as profit. 

After 3.4 cents was paid as dividends 
to the stockholders-who are the owners 
of the Company, only 3.1 cents was left 
in the business. This was not nearly 
enough to purchase the equipment and 
to finance the plant improvements. we 
must have to stay modern and competi- 
tive, so we borrowed $144.9 million for 
these purposes. This was nothing un- 
usual {judicious borrowing to make long-term improvements 
is simply good business), but it is obvious that 3 cents on 
the. doliar year after year to reinvest in our type of business 
is not enough. 

Our profit margins, along with those of the entire railroad 
industry, must be raised in the future, to be more on a par 
with the profits typical of most other. successful busi- 
nesses which must make large and continuing capital 
improvements. 

Sharp cost increases jin all.areas of our business continue 
to be a serious problem, Labor costs: have increased almost 


50% since 1970 and may increase 41% more:over the next: 


three years :on the basis of tentative contract settlements 
with certain raliroad unions. Fuel prices were up 117% in 
1974 alone, and prices for all other materials and ‘supplies 
rose an average of 25%. The freight rate increases we 
obtained were quickly. a up by-the -higher-wages and 
prices we paid, 

Since last fall, however, we have been wottied ¢ even more 


about: the continuing economic recession and ‘its seriously. 2 


adverse effect:on ‘our earnings. There were ‘year-long deé- 


A Special 
Report to 


Employes 


‘74 Was a Good Year, But ‘75 Is Another Story : 


ciines in 1974 in our important automobile and forest prod- 
ucts business. Rail traffic nationally has been off by a sub- 
stantial margin since the winter months, and truck traffic 
even more. 

Our freight carloadings show an 18 percent drop in the 
first two months of 1975, compared to the same period of 
last year, and this deepening business decline is appearing 
in all parts of the industrial economy. 

A serious contributing factor to the squeeze on our first- 
quarter earnings has been the failure of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to act promptly in authorizing a 7% 
freight rate increase urgently needed by the nation’s rail- 
roads to cover rising costs in a period of declining traffic. 
This increase was finally granted by the Commission to be- 
come effective in mid-April, but the ICC disappointingly 
exempted autos, auto parts and lumber from the increase— 
commodities which account for an important portion of our 
revenues. 

We have thousands of cars and scores of locomotives in 
storage, with nothing for them to haul, and many of our 
good people have had to be furioughed. Our hope is that we 
can call them back soon, but the hard truth is that there 
seems to bea no prospect for an upturn 
in the economy until after mid-year, 

it.has been imperative to cut costs, 
and cut them quickly, and management 
has been taking prudent steps over the 
past several months to bring them in line 
with declining traffic. It has postponed 
some capital expenditures but continued 
to make those improvements necessary 
to keep the plant in good operating con- 
dition. The many major improvements 
made in recent years leave us in good 
position to respond quickly to any up- 
turn in business, 

The constant. objective is to manage the Company for 
greatest efficiency through good times and bad. There are 
many factors which bolster our confidence in the:long-term 
future of Southern Pacific, even. though we recognize that 
important segments of our industry are in very serious 
financial trouble. Yet, at this moment, we must tighten our 
belts_and work for improvement. 

We hope that the bottom of the economic'siump has been 
reached, and that the road just ahead feads upward. When 
Americans regain their.traditional confidence in the future, 
as they will, we shail all:move forward again. We are ready 
to serve our customers, now and in the future, with modern 
facilities and :the best. know-how in: the industry. ” 


Right now, ‘the way to cope is the way we.always ‘have: ' 
to ‘be glad we work in-a strong organization, to be sure we 2 


give superior ‘service to our customers at-all times, to'go 


- out and meet and overcome ‘the.competition, to avoid waste, 
“to forego the ‘frills, to put out-our- best efforts at ail-times. 
We ‘have.a-superior:plant-and superior people at -work‘in : 
an-esséntial industry. ‘With :.the ‘strengths we have built-up 
In the -good “years, ‘Southern :Paci will -remain ‘ready ‘to 


take hold of the ‘opportunities ahead, 


ABOVE: Console Operator Steve Ellis inserts blank checks 
into check printer. This machine prints checks at the rate 
of 2,000 lines a minute, but it stil! takes about 19 hours to 
run off Pacific Lines paychecks. 


BELOW: Mary Gomes, tape librarian in Data Processing at 
San Francisco, is shown with the 17 reels of magnetic tape 
it takes to process the Company's bi-monthly payrolls. 
Each 2400-foot ree! can store up to 39 million characters. 


Preparing Your © 
~ Paycheck 


SP ‘paychecks are easy ‘enough to spend (as “we -all 
know), but not so easy to produce and deliver on time. 

It takes a “bundle” of money to back them up—over half 
a billion dollars for the 967,000 checks issued to SP Trans- 
portation Company employes alone last year. 

It also takes knowledgeable people in the Accounting, 
Management Services and Treasury Departments to plow 
through the complex paper work, process the checks and 
send them on their way. 

One of our most advanced computers, the multi-million- 
dollar 370/158, is kept busy about 90 hours a month making 
computations for and printing SP paychecks (and hand- 
ling related payroll matters). 

We were one of the first large companies in the world to 
make extensive use of computers to speed the production 
of payrolls, starting with our first generation computers 
back in 1956. 


Time Slips Are Vital 
The check preparation process begins with the time slip 
or time card, filled out in most cases by the employe him- 
self or his immediate supervisor, detailing the amount and 
type of service performed. 


These time slips are handled in various ways. Most of 
them from the Pacific Lines Divisions (about 50,000 every 
two weeks) are sent to the Payroll Accounting section of 
the Accounting Department at San Francisco, where time- 
keepers specializing in the various crafts review them for 
completeness and accuracy. (Some timekeeping is also 
done on the Tuscon and Sacramento Divisions.) 


Texas and Louisiana Lines time slips are processed by 
timekeepers at Houston, and General Office time cards are 
first reviewed by the employe’s own department and then 
sent directly to Data Processing (more about that later). 
Our non-rail subsidiaries, like SP Pipe Lines and PMT, as- 
semble their own paycheck data. 


3,000 Rates of Pay 
“Preparing a paycheck would be a simpler matter if 
everyone was paid on just an hourly or daily basis,” says 
Frank Ryan, manager of Payroll Accounting, “but many 
of our crafts are paid on the basis of complex formulas. 
Take a locomotive engineer, for instance. His pay is figured 
on the basis of the type of train he operates (local, through 
freight, work ‘train, etc.), the mileage covered, the weight 
of the locomotives, the type of territory, whether or not 
there is a fireman aboard and a number of other considera- 
tions.. More than 3,000 different rates of pay for engineers 
are possible, based on.-various combinations of factors.”. 
‘Trainmen and enginemen prepare a -separate time’ slip 
for: ¢ach trip, so several slips must be consolidated for. cach 
employe in a given pay period. 
~ Many of the :crafts have special Hirueiments with ‘which 


ABOVE: These timekeepers in Payroll Accounting at San Francisco handle. time slips 
from Pacific Lines non-operating employes. BELOW LEFT: Head Contro! Clerk Lillian 
Haley directs flow of documents between Payroll Accounting and Data Processing. 

BELOW RIGHT: Enginemen's Timekeeper Kerin Pontes verifies some data by phone. 


ABOVE: This computer, with its associ 
ated tape drives, is used to produce pay- 
checks, Overseeing operations are Con- 
sole Operators Paul L. King and Helen 
M. Price. 


the timekeepers must be thoroughly 
familiar, and they must also take 
into account such additional factors 
as meal and lodging allowances, if 
applicable, vacation and sick leave 
credits and holiday pay. If they dis- 
allow a pay claim or change a time 
slip in any way, they must notify 
the employe and explain why. 
After reviewing a time slip, the 
timekeepers assign codes for the 
various factors that will help deter- 
mine how much the employe is paid. 
There are, for example, about 90 
such codes for train and engine em- 
ployes. The codes are key punched 
into business machine cards at the 
next stage of paycheck preparation. 


Payroll Deductions 
In addition to its work with time 
slips, Payroll Accounting .sets. up 
payroll.deductions ‘for ‘SPTranspor-. 
tation Company -employes. ‘These 
deductions, which of course must.be 
authorized by theemploye, are :pro- 


“grammed into his master-pay:file:in’: 


the computer. ‘They cover ‘such 


ments -to“insurance: companies and 
credit ‘unions. z 


“Payroll ‘Accounting also: arranges: 
forthe “payment ‘of taxes ‘withheld -/ 


from’ SP “ ansportation: Company 
paycheck: “First-on‘:the- list, of. 


“course, are federal income ‘taxes 


railroad retirement taxes. But’ 


items .as union ‘dues, U.S. Savings. 
Bonds, ..charitable gifts cand pay: 


ABOVE: (i-r}: Keypunch Operator Doana 
Velasquez prepares punched cards con- 
taining payroli data; Contro! Clerk Nancy 
Estes assembles completed checks by 
audit number; and Control Clerk Susan 
Fulgham checks incoming time slips. All 
three work in Data Processing. 


come taxes are also paid to 24 
states, 18 cities and several counties, 
as well as to Canada and Mexico. 

Federal income taxes withheld 
from our paychecks must be paid 
to the U.S. government four times 
a month. Each of these payments 
runs about $2 million. 


Orange ‘Containers 

Payroll Accounting uses orange- 
bordered envelopes and other or- 
ange-colored containers for both in- 
coming and outgoing documents. 

“Orange was a terrible color for 
an Irishman to pick,” Ryan says, 
“but it sure does speed up the dis- 
tribution process.” 

The. time slips, separated by 
crafts and in various other ways, go 
next to Data Processing, where key 
punch operators transfer the infor- 
mation on them to-computer cards. 
(The time slips themselves are sent 
back to Payroll Accounting for vari- 
ous checking procedures.) 


,$00,000 Punched Cards 
.. “We-prepare about half a million 
punched cards a-month |just for Pa- 
cific Lines people—sometimes 10 or 
moré cards fora single employe,” 
says J.’D. ‘Bell, ‘assistant manager 
of: Data ‘processing. 

He: points’ out ‘that ‘the punched 
cards ‘soon: will be ‘eliminated ‘with 
introduction of a C 


magnetic tape ‘system. A read-out 
device like a TV screen will make 
it possible to double check the data 
after it has been keyed onto the 
tape. 

The next step is the computer 
phase of paycheck preparation. The 
computer has stored within its 
“memory” the current rates of pay 
for each position and for all the 
possible variables and additives. 

The punched cards, with their 
coded information, are ‘first .con- 


verted into a magnetic tape. Then 
this tape is fed into the computer, 
which makes the necessary compu- 
tations to arrive at each employe’s 
gross pay. 

Next, the computer’ scans the 
master pay file. It computes each 
employe’s taxes and subtracts them, 
along with his other deductions, to 
arrive at his net pay. 

Then, a tape with the amount of 
pay due each employe and an item- 
ization of his deductions is fed into 


a.paycheck printer, This machine 
prints checks at the rate of 2,000 
lines a minute, but it still takes 
about 19 hours to run off the pay- 
checks for Pacific Lines employes. 
(T&L Lines checks are printed in a 
separate operation at Houston). 


Built-In Protection 


“The system has been program- 
med .to protect itself in several 
ways,” says D, B. Monahan, assis- 
‘tant manager of Data Processing 
who is in-charge of computer opera- 
tions. “For example, we have built-in 
‘Jimits, so that someone due $1,000 
couldn’t accidently be given a check 
for $10,000. We ‘also run the pay- 
checks ‘back through the computer 
after they’ve been returned to us for 
reconciliation. purposes,” 

The foregoing—believe ‘it or ‘not 
—-is a highly simplified explanation 
of “how ‘paychecks -are . prepared, 
‘What “complicates the “procedure 
even further ‘is that the work must 
be done ‘under ‘the pressure of :nu- 


merous deadlines. 

There are 11 different SP pay- 
days a month in the various states 
we serve and for various crafts, but 
most division employes are paid on 
the 10th and 25th of the month or 
on the closest working days to those 
dates, 

Time slips start coming into Pay- 
roll Accounting on the first of the 
month, covering the previous two- 
week pay period. All processing 
must be completed and the checks 
ready to be sent to outlying points 
on the 8th. This allows just enough 
time to complete the task during 
normal working hours. 


An Eye on the Calendar 


But if the 10th falis on a Sunday, 
every effort is made to pay division 
employes on the 8th, which means 
that there are two :days less ‘to get 
the checks out. A three-day holiday 
near ‘the first of the month can cre- 
ate an even ‘greater problem.:So:can 
Jost -or..delayed “mail.” Sometimes 


ABOVE LEFT: Paymaster P. B. Klinkham- 
mer, left, confers with Brian McAteer of 
SP Air Freight on paycheck distribution. 
BELOW LEFT: Annette Kennedy of Treas- 
ury’s Paycheck Bureau files paychecks 
by destination. ABOVE: Eileen Bishop of 
the same bureau prepares packages of 
checks for shipment. Stacked on the 
table are most of the checks for Cali- 
fornia employes. 


there are only four days in which to 
complete the entire cycle. 

“We study the calendar a whole 
year ahead and plan for when we're 
going to have to work day and night 
to get the checks ready on time,” 
says Stan C. Hall, payroll coordi- 
nator, who serves as “interface” be- 
tween Payroll Accounting and Data 
Processing. “But there are some 
situations we can’t plan for: One 
time’a:Greyhound bus with all-‘the 
checks for Colton -ran ‘off the ‘road 
near Fresno. That-was .on Christ- 
mas Eve, When we ‘heard about ‘it; 
we knew right away that our Christ- 
amas party ‘was: off??.-°- 
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Sign Up for the Payroll Savings Plan 


Elmer T, Langland, conductor of 
a daily local on the Oregon Divi- 
sion’s West Side Branch, has been 
buying U.S. Savings Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan since he 
“hired out” in 1939. 

“It’s a great way to save,” he 
points out. “You don’t see the mon- 
ey, so you never miss it. Six per cent 
interest makes Savings Bonds a good 
investment, and it’s easy to cash 
them in if you have to. For my 
money, you just can’t beat ’em.” 


Andrew J. Lee, locomotive engi- 
neer at the Los Angeles Transporta- 
tion Center, agrees. 

“Ym not a gambler,” he says. 
“That’s why I chose an absolutely 
safe way of accumulating a retire- 
ment nest egg for my wife and my- 
self—one that’s backed by the U.S. 


government. I’ve been buying a bond 
a month since 1943, and I’ve hung 
on to all of them.” 

Mitchell Harden, PICL clerk at 
the Klamath Falls yard office and a 
10-year bond-buyer, feels that buy- 
ing Savings Bonds through the plan 
is the easiest way to save for a rainy 
day. “I’m planning to have quite a 
stack of them by the time my two 
kids (both under six) are ready for 
college,” he adds. 

These three long-time Savings 
Bond buyers are typical of the thou- 
sands of SP employes who partici- 
pate in the Payroll Savings Plan. 
About 18 per cent of our people are 
now buying bonds regularly through 
the plan. Here is a brief summary of 
the advantages of doing so: 

© high interest, U. S. Savings 
Bonds pay six per cent'interest com- 
pounded semi-annually if held to 
maturity of only five years. 

® safety. U.S. Savings Bonds are 
fully guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the U.S. government. If 


‘lost, stolen or destroyed, they are 


replaced. free. 

® like a cash reserve. You can 
cash-a U.S. Savings Bond any time 
after two months. 

* convenience. ‘The ‘Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan lets you ‘buy ‘bonds by 
means of small payday installments. 
Accumulating a nest-egg this :way is 
convenient, : painless and automatic, 

*. tax advantages. The interest on 


Typical of the thousands of SP people 
who buy U.S. Savings Bonds through 
the Payroll Deduction Plan are, I-r, 
Mitchell Hardin, PICL clerk at Klamath 
Falls; Andrew Lee, locomotive engineer 
at the Los Angeles Transportation Cen- 
ter; and Elmer T. Langland, conductor 
on a “local"’ operating between Hills- 
boro and Carlton, Ore. 


U.S, Savings Bonds is exempt from 
state and local income and personal 
property taxes, and you can defer 
paying any federal tax on Series E 
Bonds until you cash them in—an 
advantage if you’ll be retired and in 
a lower tax bracket at that time. 

© steady growth. An $18.75 
monthly investment will grow to 
$5,849 in only 15 years. You will 
have paid only $3,375 for that nest 
egg. 

Savings Bonds are also vital to 
America, They play a key role in the 
non-inflationary administration of 
the national debt. 

As last year, President B. F. Biag- 
gini is serving as chairman of the. 
railroad industry’s annual Savings 
Bond campaign. He urges all South- 
ern Pacific employes to include the 
purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds as 
part of a regular savings program. 

The SP bond. drive will start this - 
year in-mid-May and will offer em- 
ployes an excellent opportunity ‘to 
‘enroll in the Payroll Savings ‘Plan or 
to increase their present Savings 
Bond allotments. : 


We Provide the. Facilities: 


Marketing Produce for the Millions 


ID YOU KNOW that an SP 

subsidiary is “landlord” to 
one of the largest wholesale produce 
markets in the U.S. with an annual 
volume of more than 740,000 tons 
of fresh fruits and vegetables? 

The busy Los Angeles Wholesale 
Terminal Market supplies over 50 
per cent of the produce consumed 
in the densely populated, five-coun- 
ty Los Angeles metropolitan area. 
It-also serves such distant points as 
Nevada, Arizona, Colorado and 
Texas. 

The market, which is headquar- 
ters for about 50 major produce 
‘dealers, ‘has had close connections 

- with SP for nearly 70 years. Since 
1918, it has been located in facilities 
at 7th St. and Central Ave. managed 
by: Los ‘Angeles Union Terminal, 
Inc., a subsidiary of SP.Transporta- 

* ‘tion Company, 

The .-market- complex includes 
‘three two-story ‘buildings with 110 
second floor rental offices, all 
grouped around :a‘.courtyard con- 

. taining 423 stalls covered with ‘um- 
brella -sheds.’ Some of ‘the ‘produce 
firms occupy 30 or more ‘stalls. 


“LAUT ‘also. manages about 20> 


3 


other large buildings in the Los An- 
geles area with a total of four million 
square feet of warehouse space. 

“We negotiate leases, handle 
maintenance matters and collect 
rent from about 250 tenants rang- 
ing from tobacco distributors to 
wholesale grocers,” explains LAUT 
President Larry Skaff, who heads a 
staff of 14. “Last year we did a 
gross business of more than $2.6 
million and contributed substantial- 
ly to our parent company’s net in- 
come.” 

Most of the produce is trucked to 
the market (largest of three in the 
Los Angeles area) from points in 
California and Mexico, but some 
exotic or out-of-season fruits and 
vegetables arrive by air or water 
from distant points. 

On any given day you might find 
kiwi fruit from New Zealand, sugar 
cane batons from the ‘Philippine Is- 
lands, crystallized ginger from Fiji 
and ‘papayas’ from: Hawaii.-Water- 
melons -and :peaches,- for ‘example; 
are available almost all year-around; 
although’ the price: varies’ according 
Ao- where ‘they :were ‘grown: :” é 

“Produce harvested »in : California 


ABOVE LEFT: Huge quantities of fresh 
fruits and vegetables move across the 
docks of the Los Angeles Wholesale 
Terminal Market daily, most of it re- 
maining there only 12 to 16 hours. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Larry Skaff, president of 
Los Angeles Union Terminal, Inc., an SP 
subsidiary, confers with Frieda Caplan, 
president of Produce Specialties, Inc. 


fields in the morning starts arriving 
at the market about 6 p.m. Deliv- 
eries continue until about 4 a.m., 
when almost every inch.of space in 
the 15-acre facility is stacked high 
with crates .and sacks. 

Buyers representing the big res- 
taurant chains, the supermarkets, 
the “mom and pop” ‘groceries and 


even route peddlers start “walking - 


the market” about 2 a:m.to ‘get‘a 
feel for. -what ‘is ‘available and in 
what quantities. What they:see:will 
help them decide -how.much ‘to offer 


per pound for potatoes, ‘tomatoes or. 
-other ‘produce items. 


In -years past, a horn connecte 
to ‘the big clock: ‘above ‘the:marke 
‘(Pictured ‘on ‘page 9) was’ sounded 
toannounce. the :opening ‘and: clos- 
ing-of -buying ‘hours, ‘Now:thebar- 
gaining’ starts -whenever “the ind: 


“vidual buyers’ are ready,: 


The ‘dickering ‘by “these “night 
people” ‘is .friendly .and informal, 
but it can rise'to fever pitch ‘over as 
little as a quarter of a.cent a pound: 
That fraction can add up to a lot of 
dollars if, for instance, you are buy- 
ing 1,000 hundred-pound sacks of 
potatoes. 

Negotiations between the buyers 
and produce dealers are almost en- 
tirely by word of mouth — either 
face-to-face or on the phone. (A 
$7,000 a month phone bill for a 
dealer is not uncommon.) 

The quantities of produce and 
sums of money involved in these 
transactions can be impressive. For 
a three-day weekend, for example, 
a chain of restaurants might order 
1,800 creates of lettuce, 500 crates 
of tomatoes and 1,000 sacks of pota- 
toes—adding up to perhaps $17,000, 

Most of the dealers specialize in 
one or more produce items. Sang 
Hop Produce, a firm which has 
leased space in the market from 
LAUT since 1918, specializes in 
lettuce and tomatoes. T’nT Produce 
deals in fresh vegetables and salad 
greens. Produce Specialties, Inc. 
handles a long list of unusual items, 
including ginger, jicama root, mari- 
nated mushrooms, persimmons, 
mangos and kumquats. Frieda Cap- 
lan, president of this firm, conducts 


BELOW: Woo Lee Produce Company 
(left) handles a wide variety of produce, 
and T’nT Produce specializes in fresh 
vegetables and salad greens. These two 
firms are among some 50 major prod- 
uce dealers who lease space in the mar- 
ket from LAUT. 


WOO LEE PRODUCE CO. 


her own weekly ‘TV program ‘from ‘- 
“her “produce house” in the:market, 


Some: of ‘the ‘larger dealers are 
growers and shippers as well as 
wholesalers. The. Giumarra’ Broth- 


ers, for example, have: been active - 


in the market since. 1939...Their 
firm’s headquarters are in Bakers- 
field. They grow potatoes, grapes 
and tree fruits in the San Joaquin 
Valley and ‘produce ‘high quality 
wines in their own winery. Some of 
their agricultural land is leased 
from Southern Pacific, and we also 
transport their products both in rail 
cars and by piggyback. 


The variety of produce offered in 
the market and its farm-fresh qual- 
ity are key factors in attracting 
Southern California buyers, But the 
dealers often ship produce to other 
parts of the country as well to meet 
“spot” shortages. 


“T recently sent 200 crates of let- 
tuce to a New York restaurant 
chain and paid $5.25 a crate for 
plane fare,” reported one dealer. 
“That lettuce ended up costing the 
buyer about 50 cents a head whole- 
sale, but at the time there was no 
other lettuce available in the New 
York area.” 


Activity in the market approaches 
a state of barely controlled frenzy 
by 6 a.m. as buyers and dealers 
complete their bargaining. Then it 
begins to taper off and by 11 a.m. 
almost all of the produce is on its 
way out of the market—again by 
truck, with some coming from as 
far away as Las Vegas, Santa Bar- 


in former years, a horn connected to 
this clock was sounded daily to an- 
nounce the opening and closing of buy- 
ing hours at the market. Bargaining 
starts now whenever the buyers are 
ready. Market is conveniently located 
in downtown Los Angeles. 


bara and San Diego. The dealers 
generally provide delivery service 
in the Los Angeles area. 


On the average, produce only re- 
mains in the market about 12 to 16 
hours before it starts on its way to 
the consumer, 


LAUT assists the wholesale deal- 
ers by making space available to fit 
their needs, arranging for special 
installations and taking care of secu- 
rity and housekeeping matters. 


“This is a fascinating business,” 
Skaff says, “and we are proud to 
have had a share in it ever since its 
inception here-in Los Angeles.” 
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“Locomotive Engineer Keith Burbidge: 


Call Him ‘Mr. State Senator’ 


fi EITH BURBIDGE of Salem, 

Oregon is an extremely busy 
man. At 54, he holds down two jobs 
that most folks would consider “full- 
time” work, 

The genial, graying engineer on 
a local switcher also represents 
70,000 Salem-area voters from Mar- 
ion County’s first district as an 


Seated at his desk on the floor of the 
Oregon Senate, Burbidge checks the 
legislative calendar and confers with 
his secretary, Lorene Lovretich. 


Oregon state senator. Now in his 
second term, he is assistant majority 
leader. 

When the legislature is in session 
every other year, Senator Burbidge 
takes a leave of absence. When it 
adjourns, however, he not only 
maintains a full-time office — often 
seven days a week — but also puts 
in eight hours on the graveyard 
shift on his SP job. 

“Sure it keeps me busy, even 
when we’re not in session,” he says. 
“But I’ve got a lot of constituents 
that I try to help out with their 
problems. I also have to work hard 
because of my committee assign- 
ments. We always have a lot of hear- 
ings in preparation for the next leg- 
islative session. You also have to do 
your homework if you want to do a 
good job —~ and that takes time. 
It sure doesn’t leave much for hob- 
bies.” 

Senator Burbidge.is chairman of 
the committee on human resources 
and of the committee on aging. He 


is also a member of. the committees ~ 


on labor, consumer and business af- 
fairs, the capitol planning ‘commis- 
sion and the American Revolution- 


ABOVE LEFT: Keith Burbidge, left, dis- 
cusses environmental and transportation 
matters with Oregon Governor Bob 
Straub. ABOVE RIGHT: Oregon Division 
Supt. C. T. Babers, left, exchanges 
pleasantries with the SP engineer aboard 
locomotive he frequently operates. 


ary Bi-Centennial Commission for 
Oregon. Twice weekly he gives five- 
minute reports on political develop- 
ments over a local radio station. 
When the legislature is in session, 
the senator is normally in his office 
at 6:30 a.m., when he and his secre- 
tary, Lorene Lovretich, begin han- 
dling the day’s correspondence. At 
7:30, he joins other legislators for 
breakfast. At 8 a.m., he either sits 
in on committee hearings or works 
in his ‘office until the formal ses- 
sion begins. Afternoons are almost 
wholly taken up by committee meet- 
ings, following which he returns to 
his office for more work. Night com- 
mittee meetings are not uncommon. 
The rest of his correspondence is 


generally handled in spare‘evening’ 


hours with the assistance of his staff 
of four. 

‘When. the “legislatu) 
session, the ‘Senator. generaily puts 


re is’ not-in“ : 


‘in’ an ‘eight-hour day at -his”office 


unless -committee: meetings inter- 
vene, His office reflects his -pride in 
his background as a railroader, The 
walls are hung with paintings and 
photographs of. both pioneer and 
modern railroad scenes. He is also 
extremely proud of a wall-mounted 
50-star United States flag that flew 
over the nation’s capitol, 


Senator Burbidge joined South- 
ern Pacific as a laborer in the round- 
house at Ogden, Utah in 1940, As 
such, he followed in the footsteps 
of his father, J. W. (Bill) Burbidge, 
who retired February 14, 1956 as 
chief clerk in the Mechanical De- 
partment there after a 42-year career. 
His father died 11 months after re- 
tirement and the Senator wears the 
gold watch presented to him on his 
retirement. His mother Lucille—now 
85 -is still living in Ogden. 


The Senator — who served in the 
U.S. Army from 1941 to 1946 — 
subsequently worked as a boiler- 
maker’s helper and on the bridge 
and building gang at Ogden before 
moving to the Tucson Division as a 
loaner fireman. He came to Oregon 
in that same capacity in 1951. The 
following year, he began represent- 
ing his union local and by 1957 be- 
came active in state politics as a 
lobbyist for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (BLF&E). He advanced from 
fireman to engineer in 1960, 


In 1966, he first ran for a seat in 
the state House of Representatives, 
but lost that election. 


“I am mighty proud of the Ore- 
gon legislature,” he says. “It is made 
up of citizen legislators, not profes- 
sional politicians. We represent all 
walks of life, and that makes for 
a good balance and less political 
wheeling and dealing.” 


His wife, Nita, also works for the 
state as certification supervisor for 
nursing homes in Oregon’s Depart- 
ment of Human Resources. 

“Nita adores her job,” the Sena- 
tor-says, “and I’m very proud of 
what she’s been able to’accomplish. 
‘We keep our careers separate, how- 


~ever, -and don’t take them home. 
After all, we're both working double 


As assistant majority leader, Burbidge is frequently at the center of Senate floor 
activity. Here he confers with Senate Minority Leader Victor Atiyeh, left, (R-Portland) 
and Sen. Wallace Carson, a Republican who (like Burbidge) represents Salem. 


shifts, because she takes care of our 
home and when we have the time, 
we just like to relax. If we can get 
away from Oregon for awhile, we 
take off for Mexico.” 

Over the years, the Burbidges 
have toured most parts of that coun- 
try, most recently in December. 

Their youngest son, Scott, was 
killed while serving with the U.S. 
Air Force in Greece. 

They have two surviving sons and 
a daughter. Marcia is an English 
teacher at Clackamas Community 
College. Greg is a bi-lingual com- 


municator with the Dept. of Social 
Services, where he works largely 
with Chicanos. He is the father of 
their only grandchild Dylan. Jerry 
is employed by Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. 


Bob Johnstone Dies 

W. R. (Bob) Johnstone, district 
traffic representative at Salem, Ore. 
died suddenly on February 13, the 
day before his 64th birthday. Suc- 
ceeding him is Thomas J. Kelley, 
formerly traffic representative at 
Portland and Salem. 


The Senator and his wife, Nita, enjoy a moment together enroute to their respective 
offices on the Capitol Mall. She works as certification supervisor for nursing homes 


in Oregon's Department of Human Resources. 


Women in Key Jobs 


MONG THE MANY WOMEN in key jobs in our * 


Company (all SP employment opportunities are 
open to both men and women) are the three pictured on 
this page. We thought you might enjoy meeting them. 

Carel Bollhorst; 28, right, has been a CTC dispatcher 
at Eugene, Ore., for about a year, except for a brief ma- 
ternity leave. (She is the mother of Lisa Ellen, now four 
months old.) 

One of three women who are qualified to work as train 
dispatchers on our railroad, she keeps contact with and 
maintains control over moving trains represented by 
colored lights on a console, setting signals and moving 
switches often hundreds of miles away, 

Before joining SP as a yard office clerk about six years 
ago, she attended the University of Oregon and served in 
the Women’s Army Corps. 

Carol and her husband, Forrest, share a common inter- 
est in railroading. He is a freight claims inspector for SP 
in the Eugene-Springfield area. 
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an assistant supervisor in 
Operating Field Services. Her headquarters are in San 

’ Francisco, but she spends about 80 per cent of her time 
on the road, visiting stations on the Pacific Lines. 

“T guess I’m one of the few women on SP with a travel- 
ing job,” she says. “I help station personnel with the pro- 
cedures involved in ‘correctly reporting car and train in- 
formation to TOPS. We call that ‘data integrity’.” 


Gail started with SP in a Westem Division steno pool 
" in'1971.Since then ‘she has held various clerical positions 
in -Oakland, Warm Springs and Newark. She was ap- 
* pointed ‘to ‘her. present position last October, 
© n her spare ‘time, ‘she likes:to-ski and attend hockey 
_games, : wubyit : 


Barbara L. Ferris, 25, left, is a sales repre- 
sentative for Pacific Motor Trucking Company. 
She contacts shippers in the Orange County 
area, south of Los Angeles, 

She started with PMT eight years ago in a 
night job as verification clerk at Los Angeles. 
After that, she served in various clerical posts 
and as a driver dispatcher, before being named 
to her present position on December 1, 1974. 

Barbara is enrolled in evening rate and sales 
courses at Orange Coast College. She has been 
an advisor to three PMT-sponsored Junior 
Achievement companies. For “kicks,” she is 
learning carpentry and how to ride a motor- 
cycle. Her dad retired last year as PMT 
routing clerk at Los Angeles after 32 years of 
service. 


ABOVE: Trains are now highballing through this cut, 395 feet long and 70 feet deep, 
which replaces Tunnel 19 near Auburn, Calif. ABOVE RIGHT: Workers used this 
‘dozer as a shield when the big blast reduced the 65-year-old tunnel to rubble. 


Daylighting Tunnel 19 


UNNEL 19, the last timber- 

lined tunnel on Southern Pa- 
cific’s main line over the California 
Sierra, was “‘daylighted” a few 
weeks ago. 

“The main reason for this $200,- 
000 project,” explains SP Construc- 
tion Engineer R,. A. Hannagan, 
‘was to eliminate the tight tunnel 
clearances. With the tunnel gone, 
it’s now easier to handle today’s 
bigger cars and loads.” 

The 378-foot-long tunnel on our 
eastbound main line near Auburn 

> was built about 65 years ago. The 
bore of the tunnel was located some 
70 feet below the top of a ridge. The 
tunnel itself was 16 feet wide and 
21 feet high. 
It was replaced by a cut 395 feet 
. long ‘and 70 feet deep, The project 
required the excavation and re- 
moval of more than 67,000 cubic 
yards of material. 

Trains continued to operate 
through Tunnel 19 until the exca- 
vation. was within about 20 feet of 
the top'of the bore. ‘Then they were 
re-routed over the westbound main 
line. 
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Some 300 holes were drilled at 
strategic locations in and around 
the tunnel. About 14,000 pounds of 
explosives were packed into the 
holes, and each charge was wired in 
sequence so that the tunnel would 
crumble in on itself. 

Meanwhile, the heavy redwood 
tunnel timbers, some of them 20 
feet long, were removed to expedite 
excavation of material after the 
blast. 

At 8:15 a.m. on January 22, at 
the flick of a switch, the tunnel col- 
lapsed. Large earth movers were at 
work removing the tons of debris 
almost before the dust had settled. 

The job was finished and the 
tracks uncovered for the movement 
of trains by January 28. 

(Photos on this page courtesy of 
the Auburn Journal.) 


ABOVE RIGHT: Hard rock drilling rig was 
used to bore holes for explosive charges. 
RIGHT: Shown at portal of Tunnel 19 
are, Lr, Explosives ‘Expert -D.-R. King, 


SP Asst. Engineer Walter .M. :Merva, _ 


Project Supervisor. Leo R: Tuccori, ‘SP 
B&B -Supvr. .C. J. Westerman .and ‘SP 


Construction ‘Engineer R.A, Hannagan. “ae 


Our Safest 
Division 


HE SAFEST DIVISION on the 
Southern Pacific System and 
one of the safest for its size on any 
railroad in the United States dur- 
ing 1974 was the Tucson Division. 

In winning top safety honors, the 
division’s 3,400 employes estab- 


‘ lished SP’s lowest accident ratio 


last year, sustaining only five per 
cent of the injuries recorded for the 
entire system. 

As in former years, our railroad 
as a whole had a safety record con- 
siderably better than the national 
average. 

The Tucson Division achieved 
first place in safety in two major 
categories—all employes and main- 
tenance of way employes. 

“We have a fine group of experi- 
enced railroaders on this division, 
and they take pride in their jobs,” 
said Superintendent R. O. Coltrin. 
“They cooperated 100 per cent to 
make this record possible, and they 
deserve all the credit.” 


Preparing 
Your Paycheck 
(Concluded) 


The Paycheck Bureau of the 
Treasury Department is responsible 
for countersigning the checks and 
getting them to 193 distribution 
points on the Pacific Lines. 


“We use a check-signing machine 
to avoid giving someone the chore 
of writing his name about 100,000 
times a month,” says.SP Paymaster 
Paul B, Klinkhammer. 


The Bureau uses various methods 
to -get checks delivered quickly 


 aasually 24-hours before they are due 
°-40-“be.distributed. -About’’3,000 :go 


out by “U.S, ‘mail—mostly to the 
home -addresses of traveling .em- 
yes. But:the majority go by SP 


“Labor-management cooperation was a key factor in our winning top safety honors,” 
said Tucson Division Supt. R. O. Coltrin, left. Among the union representatives he 
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congratulated on this achievement were, I-r, Dalton L. Baker, local chairman, Lodge 


No. 28, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; Cecil S. Whitten, division chairman, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes; and R. T. Bacchus, local chairman, 
Lodge No. 505, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 


Achieving the best Southern Pa- 
cific safety records in other cate- 
gories last year were: 

The Los Angeles Division, with 
the lowest accident ratio for train, 
engine and yard employes. The di- 
vision’s record in this category 
showed a 20 per cent improvement 
over the previous year. 

* The Oregon Division, with the 


Air Freight, Greyhound Package 
Express and PMT, 


After a package of checks reaches 
a distribution point — a division 
headquarters, for instance — some 
may have to be sent further in the 
caboose of a local freight train or 
in a Company automobile to reach 
their final destinations. 


“During the 1964 flood on the 
NWP, we even had a few paychecks 
delivered by boat,” Klinkhammer 
says. 

He points out that ever since the 
the days of the Big Four, our Com- 
pany has gone all-out to get em- 
ployes paid accurately and on time. 
Up until about 1900, wages were 
paid in.cash (sometimes even in 
gold), and the Company once hired 
Wyatt Earp to protect its pay cars, 

Today, the Bureau keeps close 
tabs on -the complex distribution 
system. If, as has happened,.an air- 


lowest accident ratio for division 
Mechanical Dept. employes—a 49 
per cent improvement over 1973. 

Also named “‘safest” in their cate- 
gories were the Sacramento Loco- 
motive Heavy Maintenance Plant, 
the Los Angeles Car Heavy Main- 
tenance Plant and the E] Paso Lo- 
comotive Running Maintenance 
Plant. 


line sends a package of checks in- 
tended for Ogden to Great Falls, 
Montana, the Bureau traces them 
and has them flown back on the 
next flight to Ogden. If a package 
goes astray completely, the checks 
are re-run by Data Processing and, 
if necessary, someone from San 
Francisco boards a plane and takes 
them to their destination. 

“We've even chartered private 
planes in order to get paychecks to 
our people,” the SP paymaster 
points out. “We know how much 
that all-important piece of paper 
means, and we do everything hu- 
manly possible to get it delivered 
on time.” 


Thomas K. Lloyd, asst. manager, . - 
Systems Research, San Francisco,’ - 
was named “Citizen of the Day” on 
March: 15 by Radio Station KABL 
for his dedicated efforts on behalf of 
Marin Aid to Retarded Children. 
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F. M. Guerin Named 
Asst. VP — Traffic 


Several major changes in the 
Traffic Department became effec- 
tive March 1. 

Frank M. Guerin, traffic manager 
at Los Angeles, was named asst. vice 
president-traffic for Southern Cali- 
fornia, with a territory extending 
from San Luis Obispo and Teha- 
chapi on the north to the Arizona 
and Mexico borders. 

Morris E. Mitchell was appointed 
general traffic manager with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. He has 
held the same position at Chicago 
since 1978. 

Robert £, Wynkoop, traffic man- 
ager at New York for the past four 
years, succeeds Mitchell as general 
traffic manager at Chicago. 

William T. Delmater, district 
traffic representative at Washington, 
D.C., succeeds Wynkoop as traffic 
manager at New York. 

Named assistants to the general 

‘traffic manager at Chicago were: 
Ronald C. Cynor, asst. traffic man- 
ager, Los Angeles; and Michael D. 
Kolodziej,, manager of. equipment 

planning, San Francisco. 

Ronald J.’Corbett, traffic repre- 


sentative, Pittsburgh, succeeds Del- 


: mater ‘as district traffic representa- 
tive’at Washington: 


Guerin, a veteran of 85 years with ; 


“ SP—18 of them in-Southern Cali- 


“48 


HELL 


fornia—is a graduate of Willamette 
University and has completed 
Transportation Management and 
Executive Development programs at 
Stanford University. 

Mitchell, in his Chicago post, was 
in charge of SP’s sales and service 
activities in 37 states and parts of 
Canada. He joined the Company at 
San Francisco in 1948. 


Wynkoop, 4 native of San Fran- 
cisco, joined SP there in 1938. He 
moved to New York 10 years later 
and, except for a three-year stint in 
Washington, remained there until 
this latest move. 


Vasilakos Promoted 


George J. Vasilakos has been 
named vice president, marketing, 
for Southern Pacific Communica- 
tions Company, with headquarters 
in Burlingame, Calif. 


Vasilakos joined SPC in July, 
1978 as southern division sales man- 
ager in Los Angeles and most re- 
cently was manager of marketing 
for the SP subsidiary. 


A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, Vasilakos spent about 
a dozen years .in the -computer in- 
dustry . before. joining’ SPC. “He 
started as‘a systems* analyst -with 
the Applied ‘Physics Laboratory :at 
Johns ‘Hopkins and ‘later held ex- 


‘ ecutive positions with several .com- 
“puter consulting :. and. time-sharing 


firms. ° 
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Furlow Gets New Post 


L. F, Furlow has been appointed 
assistant to vice president with sys- 
tem jurisdiction over contract mat- 
ters. He was formerly manager of 
the Contract Department at San 
Francisco. 

Succeeding him in the San Fran- 
cisco post is L. D. Blake, formerly 
first assistant manager. 

Named to new positions in the 
Contract Bureau at Houston were:. 
A. J. Westheimer, as manager; G. 
E. Walton, as assistant manager; 
and R. S. Dickinson, as supervisor. 

Furlow, who joined SP in 1946, 
is a graduate of Southern Methodist 
University and has completed the 
Transportation Management Pro- 
gram at Stanford. 


Claims Men Advance 


E. H. Goins, general claims agent 
at Los Angeles, has retired after a 
34-year Southern Pacific career. 

Succeeding him is J. M.. Laux, 
formerly assistant general claims 
agent..D. T. Boynton moves up to 
succeed Laux, and Alan Wickard 


has .been |. named. district claims: ; 


agent, succeeding Boynton. : 
Also “retiring: from’ ‘the ‘General 
Claims ‘Department are J. D.‘Cald- 


well; assistant. to -general claims : 

manager, San Francisco, and :P.H.«..; 
> Corrigan, - district .claims‘.agent:-at 
- Portland. ‘Both /had :33 years of SP. 
“service. a SEE Fee ae 
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“Sen: Alquist Ends 
Railroad Career 


California State Senator Alfred E. 
Alquist has officially retired from his 
railroad career after more than 50 
years of friendly association with 
‘our industry. 

The senator started as a water boy 
on an extra gang 
on the old Pere 
Marquette Rail- 
road. He worked 
, for the Illinois 
| Central at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. for 20 
years as a Switch- 
» man, brakeman 
gy q and yardmaster, 
: i before joining 
AfredE. Alquist Southern Pacific 
at San Jose in 1947. He became a 
yardmaster there in 1954. 


He was elected to the California 
State Assembly in 1962 and to the 
Senate in 1966, and he has been a 
senator ever since. As an elected of- 
ficial, he has had a leave of absence 
from his Southern Pacific job. 


Alquist will continue to serve as 
a busy and influential senator. 


Bicenntenial Queen 


Just off the press is a well-written 
44-page history of SP No. 4449, 
“America’s Bicentennial Queen,” by 
Richard K. Wright, with an intro- 
duction by Vice President-Public 
Relations James G. Shea. 

No. 4449-—one of more than 50 
steam locomotives donated by SP 
for display at points along its lines 
pulled the Coast Daylights and 
other premier passenger trains dur- 
ing the 1940’s and early 1950's. 

Considered to be one of the world’s 
most beautiful steam locomotives, it 
is coming out of retirement (in a 
Portland, Ore. park) to power the 
American Freedom Train (see dan.- 
Feb, Bulletin). 

Profusely illustrated, Wright’s 
book pays affectionate tribute to the 
4449 and also to the Daylights. 
Wright is the:author of -a 656-page 
book-on these famous trains: 


“Published to sell for.$3.00, “Amer- 


‘ica’s Bicentennial ‘Queen’” is ‘avail- 
able to Bulletin readers for $2.50 per 
copy, plus 25¢ for postage and han- 
dling. (California:residents add 6% 
sales tax.) Order ‘your copy direct 
from Wright Enterprises, P.O. Box 
624; Oakhurst, Ca. 93644, mention- 
ing “Bulletin offer.” 
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“The Village Depot” offers a 
pleasant, illustrated “visit” to the 
small-town railroad station of by- 
gone years, This 20-page pamphlet 
was written by J. L. Bartz, whose 
father, Locomotive. Engineer A. T. 
Bartz, retired in January at El Paso 
after 47 years with SP, 

Special price to Bulletin readers: 
$3.00, including postage, but Cali- 
fornia residents should add 18¢ sales 
tax. Copies may be ordered from J. 
L. Bartz, 11210 Lavender Ave., 
Fountain Valley, Ca. 92708. 


Speirs Reappointed 


Neil P. Speirs, who started his 
railroad career as a Southern Pa- 
cific switchman, has been reap- 
pointed as labor member of the U.S. 
Railroad Retirement Board by 
President Gerald R. Ford. 


Speirs, who has been a member 
of the board since 1969, will serve 
another five-year term. Prior to 
joining the board, he was inter- 
national president of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America and 
later—when that union merged with 
three others to form the United 
Transportation Union — he served 
as assistant president of the UTU. 
He started with SP at San Fran- 
cisco in 1937, 


Pensioner, 104, Dies 


James Rodger, possibly our oldest 
pensioner, died at the age of 104 on 
December 31, 1974. 

Mr. Rodger, who was born in 
Scotland in 1870, jomed Southern 
Pacific as a car inspector at West 
Oakland, ‘Calif:; in 1894. He retired 
as an assistant general yardmaster 
in 1937 after 43 years of continuous 
SP service. 

Since the ‘ Railroad” Retirement 
Act became effective. only a few 


months before his retirement, Mr. 
Rodger contributed only $41.38 to- 
ward his pension. That investment 
brought back more than $70,000 dur- 
ing his 37 years of retirement. 


Contest for Scouts 


SP Scoutmasters will be inter- 
ested in the Railway Progress In- 
stitute’s fifth annual Scout Scholar- 
ship Grant essay contest. 

Scholarship grants of $1500, $1000 
and $750 will be awarded to the 
three top winners. 

Deadline for entries is Septem- 
ber 18. Rules and entry forms may 
be obtained from the Railway Prog- 
ress Institute, 801 N. Fairfax St., 
Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


Marj Glover Retires 


Marjorie L. Glover has retired 
after 32 years with Southern Pacific 
~——the last 25 of them as editor of 
Inside Track, a traffic sales publica- 
tion which is “retiring” with her. 

Marj joined the Company at San 
Francisco in 1942 and became.a 
writer in the Advertising Depart- 
ment in 1945. She joined the staff 


of Inside Track in 1947 and became ~ 


its editor two years later. 
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Checking data on diesel engine emissions at SP’s San Antonio Locomotive Run- 


ning Maintenance Plant are, I-r, Karl J. Springer, director, Dept. of Emissian Re- 
search, Southwest Research institute; Jack Williams, supervisor of quality control; 


and P, L. Scott, plant manager. 


San Antonio Project: 


We’re Assisting Scientists 


Southern Pacific peopie have re- 
cently assisted scientists from the 
Southwest Research Institute on two 
important studies of diesel engine 
emissions, 

The first project, begun in 1972 
and now completed, was conducted 
on behalf of the U.S, Environmental 
Protection Agency. It analyzed the 
gaseous emissions of a broad range 
of engines from outboard motors to 
large railroad and marine diesel 
engines. 

Its purpose was to help the EPA 
set priorities and standards for fu- 
ture control in an area where rela- 
tively little accurate information 
had been available. 

SP was the only railroad selected 

’.for the diesel locomotive phase of 
the study because of its own pioneer 
research work in the field of loco- 
motive emissions. 

Our: San Antonio, Texas, Loco- 
‘motive Running Maintenance Plant 
“was -chosen as the site’ for. the re- 

«ssearch ‘effort. because of its proxim- 
“ity to Southwest Research Institute 

(headquartered ‘ at--San Antonio) 
‘and its ‘excellent ‘facilities. 

" vaJFive locomotives of different types 

‘s Lwere ‘studied ‘in the EPA. project. 
Our -people ‘arranged “to:-have “the 

units ‘available “for -testing, ‘hooked 


them ‘up ‘to the “load ‘box” so. that: 
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they could be operated at various 
throtile positions, and assisted the 
scientists in numerous other ways. 

In reporting its findings to the 
EPA, the Institute stated that “The 
successful conduct of the locomotive 
portion of this project would not 
have been possible without the full 
cooperation of Southern Pacific per- 
sonnel.” 

It cited the following as having 
been “of great service to the proj- 
ect”: W. M. Jaekle, vice president- 
engineering and research; P. V. 
Garin, assistant vice president-en- 
gineering and research; and Robert 
Byrne, manager of research, all at 
San Francisco; and P. L. Scott, 
plant manager; Earl Kaiser, assis- 
tant plant manager; and Jack Wil- 
liams, supervisor of quality control, 
at San Antonio. 

The Institute’s second emission 


study is still underway at San An- © 


tonio. It is being conducted on be- 
half of the.General Electric Com- 
pany and ‘isan outgrowth of the 
earlier ‘research. effort... 

Its :aim’is to develop ‘precise-in- 
formation on ‘the exhaust emission 
behavior of new and in-service G: BE. 
locomotives ‘equipped -with: various 


“types -of fuel injectors and other 
-parts. This study is due for. comple: ... 


‘tion in December, 


‘Retirements. 


“foreman: in 


Appointments 


GENERAL CLAIMS: DEPARTMENT: 


_E. L. Stapleton, -to district claims agent, Port- 
Aland, Ore. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: JH. 
Wagner, to assistant plant manager, Eugene. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: C. H. 
Parker, to assistant terminal superintendent, 
West Colton; J. E.- Bruce, to trainmaster-road 
foreman of engines, and R. E. Stanley, to road 
foreman of engines, both at Eugene; R. R. Park, 
to road foreman of engines, Roseville; LL. 
Lewis, to ‘assistant road. foreman of engines, 
Roseville; CM. Burch, to assistant trainmaster, 
Eugene; M. A, Cude, to general yardmaster, Los 
Angeles; R. S. Hatlield and L. F. Rodriguez, 
both to assistant trainmasters, El Paso; C. E. 
Ison, to assistant trainmaster, Oakland, Note: 
Headquarters of Assistant Terminal Superintend- 
ent G. A. Jordan changed from Oakland to San 
Jose, headquarters of Assistant Terminal Super- 
intendent £. L. O’Donnell changed from San 
San Francisco to Oakland, and headquarters of 
Assistant Trainmaster E. S. Johnson changed 
from Oakland to Mulford. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: L.'S. Vaughn, 
to general traffic representative, Atlanta; T. J. 
Kelley, to district traffic representative, Salem; 
R. J. Corbett, to district traffic representative, 
Washington, D.C.; W. £. Valentine, to assistant 
general freight agent, Los Angeles; G. M. Hunter, 
to assistant district traffic representative, Seat- 
tle; W. H. Matzen, to assistant district traffic 
representative, and R. C. Abseu, to assistant to 
district traffic representative, both at San Fran- 
cisco; R, R. Applegate, to traffic representative, 
San Jose; W. B. Cogswell, to traffic representa- 
tive, San Francisco. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: 
Thomas W. Brockmitler, supervisor of passenger 
car service, Transportation Dept.; Roger -L. 
Cratt, Jr., examiner, Labor Relati Dorothy 
O. Miller, secretary, Law Dept.; Elizabeth N. 
O'Connell, asst. chief clerk, Equipment Account- 


ing; Frank G. Reed, asst. superintendent, Dam- . 


age Prevention & Loading Services; H. F. Rob- 


M. Edwards, chief freight inspector; A.M. Gee, 
locomotive engineer; B. Harris, laborer; H. H. 
, locomotive engineer; J. P. Howard, brake- 
man; LH Irwin, fireman; -M. D. Langford, joco- 
motive engineer; A. L. Lastrapes, passenger car 
welder; Kenneth E. Lawrence, chief clerk, Inter- 
modal Services; R. G. Martinez, freight car 
welder; E. A. McElvany, yard clerk; |. F. Mercado, 
carpenter; R. A. Patton, locomotive engineer; 
K. J. Records, machinist; €. P. Schoen, switch- 
man; ©. M. Slot, asst. ef clerk, Transporta- 
tion Dept; F. Westbrook, locomotive engineer; 
J. W. Hensley, switchman; R. E. Jeanes, special 
asst.-administration, Traffic Dept.; L. L. Keclik, 
engine foreman; ¥. H. Magnuson, asst. general 
freight agent; |. J, Slansky, switching clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: D. Cavalier, la- 
borer; H. A. Gagneaux, extra gang foreman; 
H. F. Lemmon, engine foreman; A.J. Rome, Sr., 
switchman; H. S. Viator, carman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: L. S. Biffi, locomotive carpenter; 
P. 1. Bourque, sheet metal worker; -A. J. Bufano, 
train clerk; ¥. Carringer, locomotive engineer; 
S. Caruso, engine foreman; G. L. Cuppy, carman; 
Howard A. Edwards, industrial agent, Industrial 
Development; W. B. Fout, switchman; W. L. 
Geiss, locomotive engineer; J. W. Harvey, 
switchman; E. E. Hudson, asst. chief clerk; 
&. A. Hilts, locomotive engineer; 1. L. Johns, 
lead car inspector; W. Levak, senior clerk, Zone 
Accounting; L. N. Mincer, conductor; V. 5. Nortis, 
senior zone accounting clérk; A. R.-Otero, fire- 
man; P. A. Pizzolo, sheet metal worker; L, Rosen- 
teld, agent; C. G. Salaiz, machini: rthur S. 
Sandor, asst. general freight agent; A. Sepul- 
veda, laborer; W. D. Taylor, ‘head zone account- 


‘switchman; R..W. Renwick, locomotive engineer; 
H. F. Rivelli, locomotive engineer; L.-R, Sines, 
electrician; B. B. Wheeler, ‘crew ‘dispatcher; 
H. €..Zook, car inspector; €..R. Hamilton, con- 
ductor; J..H.. Heady, switchman; F./H. ‘Purpura, 
supervisor,. Damage ‘Prevention and Loading 
Services; R. F. Rausch, conductor; ‘R. N. Wynne, 
conductor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND RE- 
PAIR PLANTS: L. F. Alexander, telegrapher 
clerk; 1. A. Anderson, conductor; -f. Christoffer- 
son, locomotive engineer; L. Degregorio, car- 
man; H. N. Drake, conductor; J. Dotfigan, engine 
foreman; W. A. Foley, elect ni; F. Frances- 
chini, power gang foreman; A. G. ‘Gomez, ‘la- 
borer; J. ‘Herfi, boilermaker; R. H. McEntire, 
conductor; J.T. ‘McGuire, carman;-R. A. Newman, 
locomotive : engineer; LF Pinz , .focomative 
engineer; G. 8. Sanchez, machinist;-C.-H. Smith, 
driller; R. B. Waggoner, locomotive engineer; 
Eugene €. Wagner, mechanical scheduler; D. W. 
Walker, carman; L. W. Amos, machinist; H. N. 
Amundsen, conductor; T. R. Arndt, lead mill- 
man;.R. B, Bemard, Jr., electrician; E.R. Bian- 
chini, extra gang foreman; R. D. Brown, switch- 
H, B. Carr, machi Carranza, elec- 
trician helper; F. R. Davis, switchman: J, Digri- 
gorio, boilermaker; M. Dwyer, freight carman; 
W. A. Fitzgerald, conductor; G. Flohr, elec- 
trician; L. W. Frazier, electrician :helper; F. M. 
Gull, passenger carman; T. F. Hauder, senior car 
inspector; J. M. Jaquez, freight carman; R. John- 
ston, engine foreman; A A. Lawrence, sheet 
metal worker; L. C, Lewis, machinist; T. Mara- 
glia, freight carman; L.-P..Martin, general fore- 
man; John A. Nuss, chief clerk to terminal sup- 
erintendent; -M. ¥...Ortega, machinist ‘helper. 


ing clerk; J. P. Uhlatik, head clerk, Dining Car 


inson, janitor, General Office Building Force; 
M. M. Stockard, head claims clerk, Equipment 
Accounting; J. D. Caldwell, asst. to general 
claims manager; W. S. Fuller, senior rate & divi- 
sion clerk, i 
voucher certifier, Disbursements Accounting; 
W. W. Gibbs, senior tax accountant, Corporate 
. J. Hanan, transportation analyst, Vice 
ent and General Manager’s Office; Re-L. 
Pierce, general solicitor; E, £. Prigmore, special 
claims ‘adjuster, Freight Claim Dept; J. M. 
dan, special rate clerk, Traffic Dep’ 
Rutherford, chief -of tariffs, Traffic Dept.; “Des: 


mond J, Sekany, special accountant, Revenue ees 
R. Speckmann, ‘senior ‘agents 0..." 


Accounting; W. 
accounts clerk, Central Services; . Marjorie “L. 
Glover, . writer, Advertising :Depi 


chief of traffic service & W. Ridley, supervisor 

of traffic ‘service. wy 
“HOUSTON. DIVISION” AND OREPAIR 

LANTS: -F...3.’:Bealer,’: shipping :-& “receiving * 


Bolton, : foreman,’ SPTofT& 
supervisor, “Damage “Pri 
5 DS Cross, carman; 


Dept.; T. Battaglia, laborer; Masie M. Billings, 
secretary to asst. traffic manager; R. H. Byme, 
machinist; -D. -E. Cravens, sheet metal worker; 
F. -G. Crutchfield, locomotive engineer; B. H. 
Davis, sheet metal worker; R. W. George, engine 
“foreman; E. H. ‘Goins, general claims agent; 
M. Goothartz, machinist; J.-F. Grady, conductor; 


AM Graham, electrician; East D. Graham, traf- 


fic ‘representative, £1 Centro; E. Green, . hoist 
machine -operator; °C. J. Guttilla, switchman; 
J. C."Hall, car foreman; E.G. Harris, locomotive 
engineer; “N. ‘F. Hoffman, machinist foreman; 
N.WeHuff, electrician foreman; W.’A, Jacobson, 
traffic “representative; T..N. Jepson, ‘passenger 
carman; -R, Johnson, baggage '& mail ‘hander; 
C. Es Jonte, ‘train clerk; :D, .A, Kent, .industriat 
tt, ‘shap car ‘inspector. 
SION: --D,C.::Acord,'car- 
penter; :R..G. Beal, -baggage ‘man; -1.:T. ‘Boyd, 
ulldozer operator;: :Walter °C. Collins, . track 
pervisor;H.:E, “Crooks, fifeman; . Dessel- 
- bulldozer ‘operator; "L: VW Hawkins, telegra- 


2 phers Te Ae ‘Hendetson, ponductor C.’B. Mead, 


perintendent; ‘M. V. Ortega, machinist helper; 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: C. M, Ander: 
‘son, -telegrapher-clerk: : Richard Craig, out- 
side plant ‘supervisor, Communications Dept.; 
R. P, Davidson, ‘switchman; ‘H. Dees, ‘train at- 
tendant; LR. Grassmuck, machinist; W. D. Har- 
mon,. switchman; W.-H. Hester, conducte aT. 
Johnston, foreman;.A. C. Jurica, locomotive en- 
gineer; J. T. Little’ engine forem ~H..Lock- 
hart, ‘locomotive - engineer; “J. C. Montelongo, 
laborer; J. B.. Parker, foreman; °P. Reyna, sheet 
metal worker helper; M. Salazar, laborer; C.:A. 
‘Smith, ‘brakeman; . R..J. ‘Smith, -carman; M. °£. 
Spillers, foreman; :L.:M.. Tampke, ‘MofW clerk; 


:£. Upton, taborer; J. Upton, laborer; ‘I. Simpson, 


carman. > 
SAN “JOAQUIN ‘DIVISION: L.:E. Bock, 
machinist; -R. -H.:-Gorsage, -switchman; °G.-:P. 
Kuvelis, truck ‘driver; “E.- C.: Miller, machinist; 
4A. Renteria, laborer; L.Salas, ‘laborer; A. San- 
HOA 


“chez, laborer: M. Venegas, truck ‘drivel 


Bittner, tocomotive ‘engineer; .W...T,:Coffelt, ’ Agco: 


“motive engineer LT. Davis, conductor; wos 


‘Glenn, 


freight carman; 


“visor: welding, Engineering Dept;:. Tracy;S.°B. 


Loyd, locomotive engineer, “H. ‘D.:° Moorman, 
agent; "M. “M. Rodriguez, car inspector SC. Pee 


“Tolson, locomotive engineer. 


TUCSON DIVISION: V.'C. Barnett, switch 
‘man; A. T. Bartz, engineer; T.:A. Bloodworth, con:. 
ductor; OL "-Bumgamer, switchman’ A ‘E. 
“Burke, engine foreman; -R. £. Bustamante, sheet 
metal “worker; .£. L.. Castillo, track foreman; 
G.:H. Dominguez, laborer; A. Evora, freight car- 
man; -E, -R. ‘Haney, switchman; .C..0, Hogland, 


vextra_ gang foreman; :C, °L: ‘Howell, conductor; ” 


F. ‘Jaramillo, ‘tie handler operator; $C, Lamb, 
engine foreman; A.W. Lofton, switchman; P.Lo- 
‘pez, laborer; L. M.:Martinez, machine operator; 

B. Martinez, freight carman; M.-H. Martinez, 
Jaborer; ‘H. Monrreal, track walker; D. F. O'Rourke, 
conductor; G. Sherwood, conductor; W.'A. Shook, 
locomotive’ engineer; “H. D. Smith, wire chief; 
James Bible, engine foreman; ¥.-D. Blankinship, 
engine foreman; D. B.-Borseth, extra gang fore- 
man; Guido }. Brun, asst. division engineer, -EI 
Paso; M. P.: Bustillos, freight carman;.E. Cha- 
vez, ‘locomotive supplyman; A.-M. Diaz, -truck 
driver; T. Gareia, freight carman; C.'L. Hamed, 
chief clerk; E. J. Henley, bulldozer operator; 
J, .M. Langston, data processing clerk; J. S. 
Lechuga, truck driver; R. D. Marshall, locomotive 
engineer; @, T. McCluskey, locomotive engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: W. S. Davis, uphol- 
sterer; G. L. Earl, car foreman; J. W. Eden, 
switchman; Edwin Hoglund, asst. trainmaster, 
Oakland; R. E. Hunter, boilermaker-welder, West 
Oakland; R. Fleming, taborer; f. Jackson, clerk; 
R..W. Johnson, Jr, locomotive engineer; 0. F. 
Kanitz, ‘asst. chief yard clerk; L. £. Leeman, 
switchman; T. F. Mackjust, locomotive engineer; 
M. R. Maglio, conductor; M. 3. Mani loco- 
motive engineer; E. M. Nichols, waiter; L. EB 


‘Palmquist, locomotive engineer; H, Sabbatini, 


switchman; S. Scott, laborer; N. Turley, .chair 
car -porter; R. D. Tumer, lead car inspector; 
G. Washington, coach cleaner; A, A. Yolmensky, 
electrician; LG. Wolff, conductor; D. Becker, 


Celebrating his 100th birthday April 14 
is Andrew Perazzo, left, who retired as 
@ section foreman at South San Fran- 
cisco in 1940 after 48 years with SP. 
Shown with him is his son, Dante, 72, 
who retired as executive assistant in the 
Executive Dept..in 1968 with 50 years 
of SP service. A native of ftaly, the 
senior Mr, Perazzo became a U.S. -citi- 
zen in 1900. His health is excellent. 


fireman; R. J. Bergeron, locomotive engineer; 
G. M. Bond, conductor; 8. J. Corrin, signa! main- 
tainer; A. Fonseca, locomotive engineer; W. L. 
Gibson, locomotive engineer: H. Gray, conduc- 
tor; R. L. Jeffers, asst. district traffic representa- 
tive; W. C. Hammond, agent-telegrapher; R. H. 
Jeffries, engine foreman; W. T. Jordan, con- 
ductor; -R. W. Kirby, switchman; E, L. Lindholm, 
switchman; L. E. Lee, traffic representative; 
R. Milivojevic, carpenter; C. A. Miller, machinist; 
R. C. Moniz, locomotive engineer. 

OTHERS: Francis J. Blachnik, chief coupon 
teller, Treasury Dept. New York; A. Alexander, 
M&B handler, LAUPT; B, Nelson, telegrapher- 
Clerk, SD&AE; J. 6. Sozanski, brakeman, North- 
western Pacific; G. A. Angel, fr., chief clerk, 
Traffic Dept., New Orleans; H. J. Betker, asst. to 
traffic manager, Chicago; William 3, Duever, gen- 
eral traffic representative, Chicago; J. P. Encell, 
utility truck operator, Northwestern Pacific; John 
M. Fitzgerald, chief line dispatcher, PMT, Los An- 
geles; F. L. Kableis, asst. district traffic repre- 
sentative, Seattle; 0. 8. Ramage, clerk, Texas- 
Mexican Ry. Co. 


-Deaths.. 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: Lucas 
Escatante, section laborer; John H. Lyle, round- 
house clerk; Jake Scurry, Jr, section laborer; 
Leo Wells, iocomotive engineer; George -E. Phil- 
lips, ‘section laborer; Leroy T. Shook, section 
foreman; James L. Wilson, section foreman; Guy 
Wright, boilermaker, 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: 
1.Findley, keypunch operator, Accounting; 6. UL 
Schofield, :assistant chief stock transfer clerk, 
Treasury. ‘Pensioners: ‘Edwatd P. ‘Burke, clerk, 
Revenue Accounting; Mark R. Haynes, valuation 

» .& tax engineer, Engineering: ‘Mrs, Rosamond H. 
‘Livingstone, _ statistical “clerk, - Operating: Data 
Systems; Frederick J, Nicholas, chief clerk; out- 
side companies bureau,’ Accounting; ‘Edith R. 
Ritchie, clerk, Law; William’ A. ‘Robinson, assist- 


“ant engineer, Engineering; Carlie -M. Seymour, . 
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assistant chief clerk, Disbursements Account- 
ing; Beverley C. Sutliff, chief, file bureau, Traf- 
fic; Truman B. Wagner, general road foreman 
of engines, General Manager’s Office; Bernard 
J, Ward, senior AA clerk, Zone Accounting; Albert 
T. Antone, timekeeper; Leland C. Budjen, rate & 
divn clerk; Francis M. Cox, clerk, accounting; 
Iner H. Larson, painter, hospital department; 
Burton Mason, general attorney; Marian A. Rob- 
erts, claims clerk, accounting; Elliot ¥. Vander- 
cook, contract agent. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: Pensioners: Frank P. Bowen, execu- 
tive assistant; James D. Doakes, track taborer; 
William D. Hendrix, car inspector; Gaylord D. 
Nogle, head accounting clerk; Edythe L. Stowers, 
bill clerk; Hattie A. Trow, calculator operator; 
William M. Whatley, conductor; Gus F, Winter, 
yardman; Alfred W. Amold, stevedore; Clifford 
C. Bourgeois, chief dispatcher; Henry F. Carroll, 
Jt, painter; Henry W. Cox, towerman; Fred 
Ludtke, locomotive engineer; Melchor M. Men- 
doza, boilermaker; Louis Milheim, asst. chief 
clerk; Curtis 0. Parker, car foreman; Jose £. San- 
chez, Jaborer; Walter L. Singletary, faborer. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: John 
P. Clausen, trucker-porter; Exvia Dronet, bridge- 
tender; Junius Charles, track laborer; Vito Graf- 
feo, Sr., crossing flagman; Israel James, section 
laborer; Lloyd M. Mahi, Sr., switchman; James 
A. Sides, locomotive engineer; Theodore J. Tra-. 
han, switchman; Charles $, Wood, physician. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: -L. }. Belski, conductor; J, H. Cady, 
brakeman; F. J, Gilmartin, machinist (Mechani- 
cal); F. M. Herrera, machinist (Mechanical); 
£. £. Johnson, crew dispatcher; 1. S. Lopez, 
MofW track.taborer; J. W. Moore, electrician 
(Mechanical); ‘D. G. Ortiz, MofW paving gang 
foreman; ‘W. T. Stotts, ‘carman (Mechanical); 
R.A. Whiting, brakeman; R. Whitlock,-Jr., Joco- 


motive engineer. Pensioners: George W. Bridges, . 


assistant chief of district timekeeping :bureau; 
Sixto “Brito, mechanical laborer: “Frank “Fragas, 
coach cleaner; Elsa’ M. Guhl, calculator operator: 
Adoiph W. Heidenger, locomotive “carpenter; 
Conrad E. Staes, locomotive fireman; Antonio M. 


Vazquez, -stores ‘laborer: George :A.” Wood’ 

‘substation ‘operator; Elva’ F. Woodside, -teleg: 

pher; Marcelino R. Aguilar, track ‘laborer; John 
fF. Burkmeyer, machinist; Jose” P. -Campos, :la- 
borer; Claude W. Cooke, asst. district communi. 
cation supervisor; [saiah Corbin, coach ‘cleaner; 
Kenneth J. Engels, machinist; Lawrence A.. Es- 
calle, locomotive suppiym scar J. Gilliland, 


locomotive engineer; John H. Gordon, attorney; 
‘Arthur L. Griffin, substation operator; Joseph R. 
Houseman, locomotive engineer; Ira W. John- 
ston, boilermaker helper; Herbert W. Little, truck 
driver; Peter-Lubisich, focomotive engineer; Carl 


eb ete 


A. McCultlum, conductor; Augustine Marquez, 
stevedore; Susana L. Mitchell, taborer; Albert 
Nelson, janitor; Joseph G. Parisen, foreman-reat 
estate; Inez T. Powell, telegrapher-clerk; Eugene 
B. Robinson, lounge car attendant; Harvey M. 
Senft, machinist; Harry H. Sherrard, electrician; 
Adriel K. Strick, yardmaster; Morval £. Troxel, 
locomotive engineer; Andrew A. Vivian, freight 
carman; James White, chair car porter. 

OREGON DIVISION: T. M. Feild, conduc- 
tor; L. B, Gutierrez, MofW track laborer; M. J. 
Howden, MofW motor car mechanic apprentice; 
R. K. Kerr, Jr., car cterk; J. B. Knuckles, lineman; 
H. P. O'Leary, machinist (Mechanical); L. 
Skinner, locomotive engineer. Pensioners: Clar- 
ence E. Coffman, conductor; Elton H. Haase, 
switchman; Andrew J. Helbert, machinist helper; 
Washington Hughes, conductor; Herbert W. Rei- 
ver, assistant to general storekeeper; Clarence 
Helland, cat inspector; W. R. Johnstone, district 
traffic representative; John E. Mills, tead signal- 
man; Gus H. Masby, boilermaker helper; Edward 
L. Reedy, yardmaster; William Robson, car fore- 
man; Herman K. Schmidt, locomotive engineer; 
Arthur L. Scott, janitor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION. AND RE- 
PAIR PLANTS: E. S. Lestrick, laborer (Me- 
chanical); J. R. Munsinger, machinist (Mechani- 
cal); W. A. Stewart, MofW extra gang foreman: 
W. Thayer, conductor; B. C. Velasquez, MofW 
driller, Pensioners: Dennis Andrade, coach 
cleaner; Hallie J. Bailey, secty-disp-clerk; Ray- 
mond W. Barbour, car inspector; Ulmont W. 
Bell, machinist helper; Louis A. Bennett, loce- 
motive engineer; Fred Corcoran, pipefitter; 
Willie 7. Kemp, machinist; Hector S_ Listello, 
boilermaker; Roman Moralez, assistant section 
foreman; Marion P. Nickell, blacksmith helper; 
Roy Robison, schedule supervisor (Mechanical); 
Morrice DB. Taylor, tocomotive engineer; Roy W. 
Thompson, report clerk; Antonio Bermudez, lamp 
tender; Manuel J. Cabrera, taborer; Harold R. 
Cary, machinist; Martin L. Casarez, boilermaker; 
Antonio 5. Chaquico, blacksmith helper; James 
K. Cherry, machinist helper; Mabel E. Gillen- 
waters, clerk; Harlan B, Greenfield, conductor; 
Joseph A. Hellinge, upholsterer; Mangoro Kodani, 
section laborer; Vernon H. Ledbetter, pipefitter 
helper; George 'M. MacFarlane, locomotive engi- 
neer; Norman D. Mapes, millman; Valentin Mel- 
endez, track walker; Flynn Myers, blacksmith 
welder; Frank J. Neugebauer, locomotive .engi- 
neet; LeRoy Norris, chief train dispatcher; Floyd 
M, Pate, carman welder; John Rackela, station- 
ary fireman; Andres Ruiz, machinist; Walter :F.. - 
Smith, locomotive engineer; Herbert Sumner, 
clerk; Antonio . Torres, lift truck operator. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: | 
Thomas -A. ‘Albrecht, Jead mechanic; -Juan Bor- 
rega, section laborer; Jesse R. Kennedy, assist- 
ant roadmaster; Walter —.. Swearingen, conduc- 
tor; Thomas’, Walsh, machinist; Leslie €. Colp, .. 
electrician; Richard L.’Farr, Jocomotive engineer; 
Samuel S. Lovell, roadmaster: Louis A. Zapalar, 
signal helper: 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: |A. 
MofW laborer; D.’R. Waite, ‘signatma : 
chester, laborer (Mechanical): Pensioners:.Henry 
A. Caster, conductor; “Frank -Orear, ‘labor. fore- 


man; Sam Sinopoli, boilermaker; Carl H. Wil- 
liams, clerk; Howard T. Cooper, tocomotive engi- 
neer; Herbert T. Johnson, turntable operator; 
Herman L. McBride, B&B carpenter helper; 
Patricio Ortega, track laborer; Verne €. Owen, 
laborer; Perry B. Pracht, roundhouse foreman; 
Herbert S. Roberts, general yardmaster; Seaman 
R. Tella, engine foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION R. S. Chambers, 
switchman; P.. Fiores, carman (Mechanical); 
G. M. Justus, conductor; C. J. Lowe, crew dis- 
patcher; T. H. Ross, train clerk. Pensioners: 
Angel R. Aguilar, hostler; Paul A. Beal, train 
baggageman; Max Burt, conductor; Timoteo 
Chavez, machine operator; Jesse R. Fountain, 
freight carman; Harry F. Francis, switchman; 
Peter C. Kliever, locomotive supplyman; Boni- 
facio ‘Lazarin, track laborer; John R. Smith, 
locomotive engineer; Major G. Thomson, assist- 
ant signal supervisor; Willie C. Whitaker, sec- 
tion foreman; Tom F. in, sheet metal worker; 
William €. Barton, clerk; Fred 1. Blackketter, 
signal maintainer; Juan Borboa, chore boy op- 
erator; Roy N. ‘Davis, :chief ‘clerk; Delfide Ele- 
-vario, ‘track laborer; Antonis Garcia, sheet metal 
worker; -Raleigh B. Gossett, locomotive engineer; 
‘Robert J. Grapes, ‘switchman; Simon Hemandez, 
machinist “helper; “Stephen G.° Jackson, foco- 
motive engineer; Emilio Ortiz, supplyman; Stan- 
fey J. Wyckoff, roundhouse foreman, 


motive engineer; J.-E. Crites, train clerk; T.-H. 
‘Hunt, clerk; 'S.' Njoes, -switchman; D. M. Peralta, 
‘MofW ‘truck -driver; E. T. Robinette, ‘electrician 
(Mechanical); C.D. Smith, head dem. clerk; 
.. Stamos, coach cleaner (Mechanical). Pen- 
oners: Euclid ‘Belli, :-ampman; ‘Antonio Can- 


‘Baeza, 
Wi 


WESTERN DIVISION: LE. Beasley, loco-. 


nistra, deckhand; Frank Chambers, locomotive 
engineer; Juanita A. Cribb, rate & bill clerk; 
Howard E. Fraser, brakeman; Clarence J. Gaf- 
faney, brakeman; Mabel G. Gaffigan, stenogra- 
pher; Fesse.E. Haley, crossing watchman; Will 
Halton, Mechanical Dept. laborer; Ivan Harrison, 
watchman; Lewis R. Herrick, locomotive en- 
gineer; Laura Jackson, coach cleaner; Lyman L. 
Johnson, electrician; Edward A. Keating, yard- 
master; Grant D. Lakin, yard clerk; Raymond J. 
Leahy, chief crew dispatcher; Manuel A. Maldo- 
nado, machinist; Rudolph Malek, machinist; 
Herman Masias, carman helper; John 4, May, 
crane engineer; John |. McCarthy, car distribu- 
tor; Bernard McFadden, upholsterer helper; 
Richard W. Moon, agent-telegrapher; James F. 
Petersen, locomotive engineer; Anthony San- 
some, stores ‘helper; John Valentich, carman; 
Victor A. Viacopo, blacksmith helper; Harold L. 
Waltz, iead car inspector; Joseph M. Azcarate, 
janitor; Mear! J. Bidwall, car foreman; Fred S. 
Breckenridge, passenger carman; Erbin Celestin, 
cook; James. E. Cleary, locomotive engineer; 
John -E.. Connor, brakeman; Troy H. Dav's, car 
Inspector; Thomas L Gordon, signal supervisor; 
Bertram P. Hicks, waiter; Lioyd L. Hoombeek, 
lead supplyman; Lawrence BD. Keylor, M&B 
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handler; Leo -M. Lynch, yardman; Robert Lyons, 
paver assistant; Charles Oster, locomotive en- 
gineer; Donald M. Peralta, truck driver; Ulys G. 
Roberts, asst. B&B foreman; Emest M. Strong- 
man, clerk; Gonzalo Torres, carman helper; 
Joseph 0. Tunney, timekeeper: Frank N. Van- 
pucci, coach cleaner; Emanuel Tf. Williams, red 
cap porter. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: Louis A. Borener, 
asst. manager of equipment, PMT, Los Angeles; 
Ambrose Burrell, janitor, LAUPT; George I. 
Dunn, Jr, dispatcher, PMT, Oakland; George L. 
Herrick, car clerk, Traffic Dept., New York; John 
R. Maxwell, freight and passenger agent, Denver: 
Peter Soars, wharfman, P&SR Railroad; Eli A. 
Bryant, coach cleaner, LAUPT; Edmund F, 
MaWhinney, chief clerk-cashier, Traffic Dept., 
Boston; Aurele £. Moreau, water service me- 
chanic, LAUPT. 

‘NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: W. J. Philp, 
locomotive engineer; F. A. Sproul, MofW laborer; 
H. A. Winding, MofW electrician. Pensioners: 
August Palmer, steamer captain; Ellsworth G. 
Park, station supervisor; Harry €. Dolson, con- 
ductor; William N. Greene, agent; S. H. Henry, 
locomotive engineer: Michael Kelleher, bridge 
and building foreman. 


SP Councilman Helps 
improve Life of Tribe 
ALPH YUMA, ‘senior water service mechanic at 
Yuma, ‘Ariz:; was re-elected recently io the Que- 
chan’ Tribal Council which igoverns ae affairs of ‘the 
1700-member. Indisin tribe.” 
Ralph, who has been with Southern Pacific since 1946, 
has spent most of-his life:on the reservation which en- 
~ compasses 8,000 acres of rich date near the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona ‘border, 
As a councilman for the Quechan Nation, the second 
largest tribe in California, Ralph has taken “un’active 


> interest in promoting ae economic srability of his fellow 
“Indians, 


‘Farms is a $1.3 million project which grows high-quality 


tomatoes in five acres of “greenhouses under controlled” 


temperatures, Last year, 1.4:million pounds of tomatoes 
were prodiiced and sold to supermarkets in’ California, 


The enterprise is: due to-expand soon with the con: r 
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ABOVE LEFT: Senior Water ‘Service: Mechanic Raiph- Yuma 
checks an automatic diesel fueling nozzle at SP's diesel ser- 
vicing facility in Yuma, Ariz. ABOVE RIGHT: The: coun¢iiman 
looks aver some young ‘tomato plants being grown in a tribal 
greenhouse. With: him is: William D, Gray, left, manager of 
Quechan Environmental Farms. 


“struction of four ‘more acres of greenhouses, Other Que- 


chan business interests ‘include trailer parks and ‘leased 
agricultural land: 


New homes, a well-equipped: cultural and athletic 


-center-and food “programs: forthe’ elderly reflect: the 


progressive thinking of the Quechan ‘Tribal Council, 


Ralph feels that the most critical problem facing the 
tribe today is unemployment; andthe council is assisting 


/in this crisis with the planned preparation of 600 acres of 
, Indian land for growing wheat; The project'is expected to 

“One successful: venture Nchclonea by the: council has ~ 
received world-wide attention, Quechan Environmental ‘ 


produce 2 good wheaticrop and, at’ the same time, provide 


“jobs and farming experience for Quechan’ youth: 

“Ralph joined Southern’ Pacific after World War II’ 
during which he served his country asa combat infantry- = 
“man inthe U.S. Marine: Corps. He saw action in some ~~ 
of: the toughest battles of the: war, pagina Guam,” 


2 “and: Honan ile. 
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